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Is life no more than a biological phenomenon? 
In our new series Survival of death we examine 
the evidence for the survival of the soul after 
this life. There seems to be a strange sense of 
humour lying behind such bizarre occurrences 
as coincidence, fish falls, and other paranormal 
events. In The cosmic joke we look at several | 
aspects of this intriguing idea. Timeslips 
continues with disturbing accounts of people 
who suddenly find themselves in the future, and 
we conclude our fascinating series on Israeli 
metal bender Uri Geller with an assessment of 
his extraordinary powers. And for anyone who 
has ever wanted to analyse his own UFO 
photographs without the help of a professional, 
UFO photo analysis shows how to judge a 
picture without using special equipment. 
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fire there aliens on our moon? 


The Moon has always puzzled 
Man. The intensive studies of the 
American and Soviet space 
programmes have solved some of 
its ancient mysteries, but many — 
even the basic riddle of the 
Moon’s origin — continue to puzzle 
scientists. However, two American 
writers, George H. Leonard and 
Don Wilson, believe that space 
researchers know more than they 
will admit — and that they are co- 
operating to cover up a terrifying 
fact: the Moon, right on our 
doorstep in space, is inhabited by 
alien intelligences. NIGEL HENBEST 
investigates the evidence for this 
amazing claim 


Despite the extensive and 
costly research carried out by 
the American and Soviet 
space programmes, the 
Moon — for thousands of 
years revered as the queen of 
the night — remains a 
mystery. Could it be, as 
American writers George H. 
Leonard and Don Wilson 
suggest, that it is inhabited 
by aliens? 


THE MOON IS ASMALL WORLD, one quarter the 
Earth’s size, one eightieth the Earth’s 
weight. It is a wilderness of barren rocks, 
piled up in circular rings called craters. Long 
sinuous mountain ranges stand out like 
naked spines, many reaching greater heights 
than Mount Everest despite the Moon’s 
small size. 

Between the mountains stretch huge, flat 
plains, hundreds of miles across. Their dark, 
drab expanses are so vast that they can be 
seen even with the unaided eye. The first 
astronomers to view the Moon through tele- 
scopes thought their flatness showed them to 
be oceans, and these dark areas still bear 
names like the Sea of Tranquillity (usually 
known by the Latin version Mare Tranquil- 
litatis) and the Ocean of Storms (Oceanus 
Procellarum). But these ‘seas’ (maria in 
Latin) are smooth plains of dry rock. The 
Moon has no water; it has no air. It appears 
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unlikely that any form of life as we know it 
could survive there. 

Astronomers decided that the Moon is a 
hostile, barren, airless boneyard of a world 
even before the Apollo II astronauts reached 
it. From orbit close to the Moon, astronauts 
saw at first hand the bare desolation of that 
world. Clad in tough spacesuits to keep in 
their vital air supplies, they clambered down 
to the colourless, drab, grey surface under a 


black sky. They felt the barren quality of 


their surroundings; and the lunar rocks they 
brought back to Earth showed that the Moon 
is adead world that has remained unchanged 
for billions of years. 

The astronauts went to the Moon not just 
to feel its oppressive majesty, but to wrest 
away some of its secrets. ‘hey left instru- 
ments on the lunar surface to ‘sniff’ for any 
gases that might appear in the vacuum that 
takes the place of lunar atmosphere, to ‘feel’ 


for shakes of the ground that would tell of 


moonquakes. And they brought back a third 
of a tonne of Moon rocks for scientists to 
probe in minute detail in the laboratory. 
‘Three unmanned Soviet spacecraft have also 
landed on the Moon, dug up its soil and 
returned small samples to Earth without the 
danger of a manned expedition — if without 
the glamour. 

This scientific crackdown should have 
solved the mysteries of our natural satellite 
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once and for all. But in fact it has raised as 
many questions as it has answered; and these 
questions will prove even harder to answer. 
Even the Moon’s origin is still in doubt. For 
over acentury, some scientists have believed 
that the Moon was split off from our Earth in 
the early chaotic history of the solar system 
and was flung out into space as our only 
natural satellite. Others have thought that 
the Moon formed close to our Earth, born 
out of the same cloud of whirling gases and 
dust. A third school of thought sees the 
Moon as born elsewhere in the solar system. 
After wandering through space as a planet in 
its own right, it was caught by Earth’s 
gravitation and forced to be its satellite. ‘he 
Apollo missions have not even decided which 
of these theories is correct — if any. 

Among the huge amount of information 
about our satellite, independent thinkers 
have found evidence to support a number of 
unorthodox opinions. ‘The most common is 
the idea that the Moon is not as dead as it 
seems. Perhaps it did once support some 
kind of life; perhaps it still does. Perhaps 
alien life-forms even live on our Moon -— and 
may even have brought it within the Earth’s 
orbit from the depths of space. 


Billion-dollar cover up 

American writer George H. Leonard is con- 
vinced that aliens are on our Moon. In his 
book Someone else is on our Moon, Leonard 
claims that huge machines are excavating its 
surface, digging out craters. ‘They have 


The crater Tycho, in an 
official NASA photograph 
(top) and in an illustration 
from George H. Leonard's 
book Someone e/se is on our 
Moon (above). Leonard 
believes that the letters PAF 
constitute an intelligible 
message. On the crater floor 
he also sees structures that 
may be, he claims, collectors 
of solar energy — and, 
holding together parts of the 
outer skin of the Moon, an 
enormous screw 
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erected enormous living-domes and towers, 
and they have driven huge screws, miles 
long, slantingly into the Moon’s crust. They 
have even stitched together great rents in the 
lunar surface. 

He is convinced that the American space 
agency NASA is covering up its knowledge of 
these aliens, and that the Apollo astronauts 
had jargon terms to describe the artificial 
constructions so their radio transmissions 
would not give away the news of alien 
occupation. According to Leonard, the 
multi-billion-dollar Moon landings were not 
planned for any scientific purpose, nor even 
for the political prestige of winning .the 
‘space race’: the US and USSR governments 
| were acting together in clandestine agree- 
ment to discover just what the extra-ter- 
restrials on our Moon were doing. And when 
they found huge, powerful alien machines, 
but still could not discover their purpose, the 
governments clamped down on their results, 
and NASA told the world it had ‘finished with 
manned landings for the moment’. 

Leonard bases his hypothesis on his own 
study of thousands of close-range photo- 
graphs, many of them taken by the Apollo 
astronauts and by the earlier unmanned 
Orbiter probes of the 1960s. He claims that 
his interpretation is backed by ‘Dr Sam 
Wittcomb’, a pseudonym for someone once 
employed by NASA. All the evidence is from 
published NASA photographs, but Leonard’s 
artefacts can be seen only on close exami- 
nation with a magnifying glass. He says ‘two 


Above: tracks made, claims square inches [I2 square centimetres] of 
Leonard, by two moving territory on the glossy photographs put out 
objects, close to the Vitello by NASA can keep one busy for weeks, and at 
crater. The tracks are 900 the end of that period one may have only a 
and 1200 feet (275 and 365 ~—s glimmering of knowledge about half the 
metres) long — and, since area.’ 


NASA Claims the surface of 
the Moon is not disturbed by Navigation lines for uros 


seismic activity, and the Leonard claims the photographs show 
smaller object appears to objects so regular that they must be artificial. 
have moved uphil// out of a In a mountainous region near the crater 
crater, Leonard concludes Bullialdus he has picked out a huge set of 
that the objects were moved _ gear wheels, the largest 5 miles (8 kilometres) 
by intelligent beings across, and a ‘generator’ comparable in size. 

Within the prominent crater Tycho he sees 
Left: ‘x-drones’ — machines an artificial covered region, octagonal in 
that, Leonard believes, are shape, with the letters PAF written in huge 
capable of pulverising rock script on it. Other letter-like ‘glyphs’ appear 
and can be up to 3 miles (5 elsewhere on the lunar surface. The most 
kilometres) long — are busy common are As, xs and ps; Leonard has also 
at work at the points spotted letters from the ancient runic al- 
indicated by the circles phabet, and one that appears like ‘an old 


Hindu s joined to a Semitic s’. He conjec- 
tures that these letters act as location markers 
to identify particular craters to aliens flying 
over them in UFOs. 

Inside one crater marked by such glyphs 
Leonard has located half a dozen UFOs on the 
ground. They are ovals 150 to 200 feet (45 to 
60 metres) across, and the one at the crater’s 
centre is touching ‘another glowing object, 
shaped like an electric light bulb. One could 
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speculate with a fair amount of confidence 
that the oval object... is somehow being 
serviced by the other object.’ ‘he other UFOs 
are waiting their turn, like cars in a filling 
station. Each oval carries a y-shaped mark- 
ing, ‘similar to an ancient Semitic Z’, or to 
‘the tree of life’. Reversing the upward 
strokes on the Y produces a shape similar toa 
marking on the famous Socorro UFO (pages 
8-9), seen by a policeman in New Mexico. 


Lunar construction work 

Leonard’s claims for alien excavators are 
even more startling. Ihe most common are 
the ‘x-drones’. ‘hese are constructed of two 
crossed tubes, making an x shape, and the 
largest measure 3 miles (5 kilometres) across. 
Leonard has found x-drones on ridges and 
the rims of craters and on crater floors. ‘They 
seem to be breaking up the underlying rocks 
by flailing at them with maces chained to the 
ends of their legs. Other x-drones ‘spray’ out 
the excavated dust. Leonard has found a 
team of x-drones systematically destroying a 
mountain 19,000 feet (5800 metres) high, 
while others are excavating craters up to 4 
miles (6 kilometres) in size. Each of the latter 
is marked by a white cross, which, he claims, 
says to travellers who know its meaning 
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Above: a photograph taken 
by NASA‘s Lunar Orbiter / on 
26 August 1966 of a double 
crater on the far side of the 
Moon. Leonard says he can 
discern a huge machine — a 
‘super-rig — at the top right- 
hand corner of the upper 
crater (seen in the sketch of 
both craters, boxed, and 
enlarged in the detail) 


Right: Leonard claims that a 
platform with a dome is 
casting the narrow triangular 
shadow in this photograph 
of the Herodotus mountain 
range 


“There is an x-drone working here.’ 

‘There are other excavators, too, according 
to Leonard. He has spotted two ‘super- 
rings’, like human mechanical scoops, but 
several miles across. One of these pictures 
was taken by the Apollo 14 crew, and 
Leonard is convinced that they must have 
seen it — and intentionally kept it quiet by 
using codewords such as ‘Annbell’ and 
‘Barbara’. 

Another writer who believes that NASA is 
concealing information is Don Wilson, 
author of Our mysterious spaceship Moon. He, 
too, notes strange structures on the Moon, 
but he pulls in a much wider range of the 
Apollo discoveries to back his own hypo- 
thesis. Wilson believes that the Moon is 
partially hollow: it is a spaceship from the 
remote depths of the Universe, flown to the 
solar system by its alien crew. 

Wilson claims a respectable source for this 
theory, ‘two senior scientists — Mikhail Vasin 
and Alexander Shcherbakov — at the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences’, and he quotes their 
original article ‘Is the Moon the creation of 
intelligence?’, which first appeared in July 
1970 in the magazine Sputmk. Since there 
are objections to all conventional theories of 
the Moon’s origin, Vasin and Shcherbakov 
propose that it was put there by aliens, whose 
spaceship it was. The surface we see is 
merely an outer skin, the true surface being 
50 miles (80 kilometres) further down. The 
aliens left themselves headroom of 30 miles 
50 kilometres) and constructed a continuous 
outer skin 20 miles (30 kilometres) thick to 
act as a screen against meteorites. On top of 
this tough shell 1s a layer of loose packing — 


the lunar surface — a few miles thick. 

Wilson claims that the theory explains 
many of the ‘mysteries’ of the Moon. The 
craters are shallow compared with their 
width: on the spaceship hypothesis, the 
meteorites hitting the Moon were unable to 
penetrate the tough shell, and merely blasted 
away the thin loose rock covering to make 
wide but shallow hollows. The smooth lava 
plains are ‘cement-type material’ pumped 
out by the aliens to patch up dents left by 
such impacts. According to the Russian 
scientists, the Moon has a lower density than 
the Earth because it is partially hollow. 


Damaged alien spaceship? 
Wilson accepts these interpretations whole- 
sale, and adds his own interpretation of some 
of the ‘surprises’ revealed by the Apollo 
missions. ‘These include discrepancies be- 
tween the ages of Moon rocks and Earth 
rocks, and between Moon rocks and the 
lunar soil they lie on. Wilson concludes that 
the Moon is older than the Earth, and picked 
up ‘younger’ rocks as it travelled through 
‘differing cosmic time zones’. The Moon’s 
chemical composition is not the same as the 
Earth’s, and Wilson suggests that the surface 
layers were turned inside out when the aliens 
hollowed out the region below the outer shell 
to make their living space. 

But is the Moon still inhabited? Wilson 
disinters the 70-year-old ideas of an Austrian 


engineer called Hans Hoerbiger — ideas, 
incidentally, that formed part of what little 
philosophical background there was to 


Nazism. Hoerbiger thought the Earth has 
had more than gne moon, and that our 
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Above: Leonard can see a 
number of features in this 
photograph of the Mare 
Veris, Mare Orientale and 
Rook Mountains area of the 
Moon's surface that he has 
no hesitation in identifying 
as the constructions of 
intelligent beings. They 
include a dome on an 
‘architected’ platform and 
parallel walls joined by an 
arch 


Left: an illustration from Don 
Wilson's book Our 
mysterious spaceship Moon. 
He believes that the 
geometrical arrangements of 
rocks in this area to the west 
of the Sea of Tranquillity 
show them to be menhirs 
placed on the Moon by 
intelligent beings 
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present Moon appeared only 13,500 years 
ago. Wilson conjectures that the aliens 
turned up in their damaged spacecraft, con- 
verted Earth’s previous moon into a new 
ship, and then departed in their new craft. 
(He doesn’t point out, however, that this still 
leaves the problems of accounting for the 
previous moon’s origin.) 

Wilson believes that these aliens visited 
Earth while they were in our vicinity, and 
high in the Andes they founded the now 
deserted city of Tiahuanaco (translated by 
Wilson as ‘the city of the doomed satellite’). 
But he also discusses evidence for the Moon 
still being under alien occupation. He 
doesn’t see Leonard’s x-drones, super-rigs 
or letter-like glyphs, but he has spotted high 
‘spires’, ‘blocks’ and ‘domes’. Wilson relies 
more on the Apollo astronauts’ comments, 
interpreting any departure from straightfor- 
ward English as a cover-up code. Even if one 
accepts Wilson’s suspicions of NASA’s hon- 
esty, though, this approach does not tell us 
what they did see. 

Astronomers are convinced that our 
Moon is a dead world, for long inactive in a 
geological sense, a satellite that has never 
harboured life. For a few independent think- 
ers, however, the silver orb of our night 
skies is a more frightening world. They see it 
as an abode of weird, powerful aliens right on 
our doorstep in space. 


Can scientists refute the theories of Leonard 
and Wilson? See page 718 
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After a successful tour of Germany it seemed that Uri 
Geller had at last been accepted as a genuine psychic. 
But in the USA he was not so well received, and, as COLIN 
WILSON explains, faced serious accusations of fraud 


URI GELLER ARRIVED in Munich in June 
1972, and immediately displayed that gift for 
publicity that would make him the most 
famous — and the richest — ‘psychic’ in the 
world. The tour had been arranged by an 
agent named Yasha Katz, who made sure 
that Geller was met by crowds of reporters. 
One of them asked him: ‘What can you do 
that would be really astounding?’ ‘Suggest 
something,’ said Geller. ‘How about stop- 
ping a cable car in mid-air? After amoment’s 
hesitation, Geller said: ‘Sure, why not.” And 


the crowd of goggle-eyed reporters trailed 


behind him to the Hochfelln funicular line 
outside Munich. 

The car left on its journey to the mountain 
top, and Geller concentrated hard. Nothing 
happened. It came down again, and still 
nothing happened. Then up and down again. 
By this time, Geller’s confidence had drained 
away, and the reporters were losing interest. 
Then suddenly, to everyone’s astonishment, 


Geller and the cable car that 
halted halfway up the 
mountainside after he had 
been concentrating on 
stopping it. This was just 
one of the ‘stunts’ Geller 
performed in Germany in 
1972 


~ Under the eyes of scientists 


the cable car stopped in mid-air. ‘he mech- 
anic called the control centre — and was told 
that the main switch had suddenly flipped 
off. Minutes later, the reporters were scram- 
bling to get to the nearest telephones. 

Inevitably, they wanted him to do some- 
thing else. Someone suggested stopping an 
escalator in a department store. This time, 
Geller’s luck seemed to have run out. Up and 
down, up and down they went. Then, at the 
twentieth attempt, the elevator stopped... . 

Not surprisingly there were sceptics who 
felt that the amazing feat could be explained 
by a large bribe to a friendly electrician. Yet 
Geller also impressed a German scientist, 
Friedbert Karger, with his ring-breaking 
trick. Karger held the ring tightly in his 
hand; Geller held his own hand above it fora 
few moments — and when Karger opened his 
hand, the ring was broken. Karger was so 
excited that he rang Geller’s mentor, Andrija 
Puharich, in New York, suggesting that 
Geller should stay on in Germany to be 
thoroughly investigated by scientists. Puha- 
rich squashed that one. Geller was already 
booked by some of America’s most eminent 
scientific investigators. 

Geller himself was.not that énthusiastic 


either. He was tasting fame, and enjoying the 
flavour, One impressario even wanted Geller 
to play in a musical about ‘unknown powers’, 
and Geller loved the idea. When told about 
all this over the telephone, Puharich gave a 
heartfelt sigh, and flew to Germany. And the 
young celebrity was persuaded to drop his 
plans to become the world’s first singing 
mystic, and accompany his distraught Sven- 
gali back to the United States. 

In fact, he was not too difficult to per- 
suade. After weeks of non-stop exposure in 
the German media, Geller’s feats were be- 
ginning to lose their impact on the public. 

One of the oddest things about the Geller 
story is that he failed to achieve the same 
instant fame in the United States that he had 
found in Germany. There seem to be two 
explanations. One is that the Americans are 
hardened to publicity, and tend to become 
sceptical at the sight of ‘miracle workers’. 
The other is that Geller’s. reputation had 
preceded him, and he found himself faced 
with considerable ‘sales resistance’. Tales 
about Puharich’s new protégé had already 
reached the world of paranormal research in 
the United States — a world in which Puha- 
rich was regarded as an eminent scientific 
investigator. According to the rumours, 
Puharich had been completely ‘taken in’ by 
this Israeli ‘pop-magician’, even to believing 
that he was an emissary from outer space. 
‘There were whispers that Geller was Puha- 
rich’s ‘evil genius’. So when Geller arrived in 
New York in the autumn of 1972, he found 
the atmosphere distinctly chilly. 

From the beginning, he was surrounded 
by eminent scientists — men like Ed Mitchell, 
the Moon astronaut, Wernher von Braun, 
anventor of the v-2 rocket, and the physicist 
Gerald Feinberg. Geller was suspicious and 
unhappy; yet his powers seemed to be work- 
ing excellently. In von Braun’s office, he 
performed an interesting variant on his ring- 
breaking, flattening the gold wedding ring 
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In the years since he began 
demonstrating his powers, 
Uri Geller has been seen to 
bend thousands of metal 
objects, either by stroking 
the metal lightly with his 
finger or simply by 
concentrating on it. In some 
cases the object has 
continued to bend after it 
has left his hand 


Geller with John Lennon, 
talking about UFOs. Geller 
became interested in UFOs 
when he heard the voice 

of a ‘space being’ talking 
about the starship Spectra. 
After that, he claimed to 
have seen a ‘red, disc- 
shaped light’ that seemed to 
be following him, and 
managed to capture UFOs on 
film — even though he had 
not seen them in the sky at 
the time he took the 
photographs 


Uri Geller 


that von Braun held tightly in his own hand. 
Then von Braun found that his calculator 
battery was flat, although it had been put in 
that morning. Geller held the calculator 
between his hands. And when von Braun 
pushed the ‘on’ switch, the battery was no 
longer dead, but the display flashed random 
numbers. Geller had another try, and this 
time the calculator worked normally. There 
was no way in which it could have been faked 
— even a conjuror cannot get at the circuitry 
of a sealed calculator. Von Braun concluded 
that Geller could produce some strange elec- 
trical currents — a reasonable and probably 
correct assumption. 


Return of the ‘space spooks’ 

In spite of these successes, Geller was tense 
and miserable. Apart from anything else, the 
‘space spooks’ were at it again. Inaroomina 
Washington hotel, an ashtray floated off the 
table, as if moved by invisible hands. Then 
the tape recorder began to work of its own 
accord. When Puharich — who was present — 
played the tape back, the weird metallic voice 
they had first heard in 1971 spoke again, 
explaining that the starship Spectra would 
soon be making a landing on Earth — but only 
for refuelling. The ‘mass landing’ promised 
in earlier interviews was evidently to come 
later. ‘hey also — to Puharich’s surprise and 
irritation — told him not to start experiments 
with Geller for the time being, and not to tell 
anyone about these strange messages. When 
all this was over, the tape — according to 
Puharich — simply dissolved into thin air. 
Later messages that arrived through the tape 
recorder again insisted that Puharich should 
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scrap his plans for scientific tests. Under- 
standably, Puharich was distraught. ‘hese 
beings from outer space —if that is where they 
came from — were wrecking his plans. Even 
Geller was unexpectedly sceptical; in one 
indignant outburst he said that he thought 
the ‘space beings’ were clowns playing prac- 
tical jokes. 

All this culminated in one highly signifi- 
cant event that Puharich dismisses in a single 
paragraph in his book on Geller, yet that 
could well provide the key to the mystery. 


A psychic storm 

When Puharich told Geller that he intended 
to ignore the ‘space beings’, and go ahead 
with the plans for scientific testing, Geller 
lost his temper and hurled a sugar bow] at his 
head. Puharich exploded in violent indigna- 
tion. At that moment, an immense wind blew 
up outside, shaking the trees, and a grand- 
father clock shot across the hall and shattered 
into a thousand pieces. Overawed but still 
determined, Geller begged Puharich to for- 
get the scientists. Puharich dug in his heels, 
and eventually won his point. 

These incredible events — assuming that 
Puharich is reporting them accurately — may 
seem to confirm that some ‘superhuman’ 
powers were involved. Yet every paranormal 
researcher is aware that poltergeists can often 
produce equally amazing effects. And there 
is general agreement that poltergeists are 
closely connected with the unconscious 
minds of some human being or beings. 

If the ‘space beings’ really existed, why 
should they suddenly order Puharich to drop 
the scientific investigations that they had 
earlier approved? On the other hand, if the 
strange manifestations originated in Uri 
Geller’s unconscious mind, it would be per- 
fectly understandable. He wanted to be 
famous and (if possible) rich, and the idea of 
being tested by sceptical scientists worried 
him. Significantly, the one project to which 
the ‘space beings’ gave the go-ahead was a 
film about the life of Geller. 

Puharich tells how, the morning after the 
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Left: American astronaut Ed 
Mitchell, who met Geller on 
his first trip to the United 
States in 1972. Mitchell 
himself experimented with 
telepathy, and was intrigued 
by the so-called ‘Geller 
phenomenon’ — so much so 
that he offered to pay for 
scientific investigation of 
Geller’s powers at the 
Stanford Research Institute 
(SR!) in California 


Target pictures and 
responses drawn by Geller 
during the SRI series of tests. 
Before each experiment 
Geller was isolated from the 
researchers in a shielded 
room — only then was the 
target chosen and a picture 
drawn 


‘storm’, his friendly black labrador dog sud- 
denly bit Geller on the wrist. ‘The day before 
this same dog had suddenly vanished from 
the kitchen before their eyes, and a few 
moments later, was seen walking towards the 
house from 70 yards (65 metres) away — 
mysteriously ‘teleported’ by the space men, 
according to Puharich, to demonstrate their 
power. But perhaps the dog knew better. 
Perhaps it knew intuitively that the real 
culprit was Geller himself — or rather a 
stranger living in Geller’s unconscious mind. 

A few days later, the scientific tests began. 
They were held at the Stanford Research 
Institute in California, and conducted by Dr 
Hal Puthoff and Russell T'arg. And as soon as 
the tests began, Geller knew he had nothing 
to worry about. Most psychics find it hard to 
perform under laboratory conditions; Geller 


had no such problems. As soon as he began to 
concentrate on trying to bend a brass ring out 
of shape, the television monitor through 
which he was being watched began to distort, 
and its distortions occurred every time 
Geller’s face distorted with concentration. 
Obviously, he was producing some kind of 
mysterious electrical effect. At the same 
moment, a computer on the floor below 
began to go wrong. 

Next, Geller was tested for extra-sensory 
perception (ESP). Here his success was spec- 
tacular. A die was placed in a closed box and 
shaken; then Geller was asked to guess which 
side was uppermost. His guesses were right 
every time. Ten empty cans were placed 
upside down on a table, with a small object 
hidden under one of them; then Geller was 
brought into the room and asked to guess 
which can concealed the object. Again, his 
score was incredible — 12 out of 14 correct 
guesses. He was then asked to try to duplicate 


drawings sealed inside double envelopes; 
again and again, his response was breath- 
takingly accurate. Yet when ‘target draw- 
ings’ were selected at random from a huge 
pile made by many people in the building —so 
that the experimenters themselves had no 
idea of what was in the sealed envelope — 
Geller’s score fell dramatically. This sug- 
gests that his success in the drawing experi- 
ments depends heavily upon telepathy or 
‘mindreading’. Yet this failed to explain the 
experiments with the dice, which prove 
genuine ESP without telepathy. 


Challenged by the sceptics 
Just as it seemed that Geller had passed his 
most difficult tests, and proved the genuine- 
ness of his powers, his American visit began 
to go badly wrong. He was asked to present 
himself at the offices of Time magazine; but 
the ‘photographer’ who made the appoint- 
ment was, in fact, a professional ‘magician’ 
named Charles Reynolds. Puharich guessed 
that the magicians of America were plotting 
to ‘lynch’ Geller — and he was right. James 
Randi — one of the most celebrated illusion- 
ists since Houdini — was convinced that 
Geller was a fake, and was determined to 
expose him. Puharich was inclined to refuse 
to allow Geller to be tried by this kangaroo 
court of stage magicians; but Geller realised 
that his refusal would only be interpreted as 
guilt. So on 6 February 1973, he and Puha- 
rich presented themselves at the Time offices. 
Geller was understandably nervous, faced 
with the obvious hostility of two ‘magicians’ 
and two Time editors. But he succeeded in 
demonstrating his telepathic powers by dup- 
licating a drawing in a sealed envelope. After 
this, he bent a fork by stroking it lightly with 
his finger; the fork went on bending after he 
put it down. Charles Reynolds offered Geller 
his own apartment key — to make sure there 
could be no ‘switching’ — and Geller bent it 
by concentrating; again, the key continued to 


Above: Russell Targ who, 
with Harold Puthoff, 
conducted the experiments 
on Geller at Stanford in 
1972 


Right: stage magician James 
Randi is convinced that Uri 
Geller is a fraud, and claims 
that he can duplicate every 
one of Geller’s ‘paranormal’ 
effects. Here Randi 
demonstrates his own 
apparent control over metal: 
he was handcuffed and 
locked into a high security 
bank safe — and escaped in 
less than four minutes 


More target pictures and 
Geller’s responses during the 
SR! tests. Geller’s success 
with the ‘grape’ target is 
astonishing: he drew exactly 
the same number of circles 
as in the original drawing 
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bend after it had left his hand. On the whole, 
Geller performed very creditably, and might 
have been justified in expecting a favourable 
report. In fact, the article that appeared in 
Time a few weeks later was damning. The 
two magicians claimed that they could easily 
duplicate every one of Geller’s ‘tricks’, and 
that Randi actually did so after Geller had 
left the office. It ended by stating — quite 
untruthfully — that Geller had been forced to 
leave Israel in disgrace after a computer 
expert and some psychologists had dupli- 
cated his feats and accused him of fraud. 
Randi and Charles Reynolds even assert- 
ed later that they themselves had caught 
Geller cheating — or at least, had seen him 
bending the fork by pressing it against the 
desk. Oddly enough, this extremely import- 
ant accusation is not mentioned in the Time 


article — which seems strange in view of its 
determination to prove Geller a fake. 

As far as the great American public was 
concerned, the Geller myth had now been 
exploded; he had been ‘proved’ to be a mere 
trickster. And since 7ime had such an im- 
mense worldwide circulation, there was little 
that either Geller or Puharich could do about 
it. By the end of March 1973, it looked as if 
the amazing career of Uri Geller had come to 
an end — a mere 18 months or so after it had 
begun. Yet as Puharich sat down at his desk, 
and wrote the opening lines of his book Uri: 
a journal of the mystery of Uri Geller, he 
experienced a quiet conviction that there was 
more to come. 

What Geller experienced was more than 
quiet conviction; it was an outraged determi- 
nation to make the sceptics eat their words. 


What ‘proof’ is there that Uri Geller’s powers 
are genuine? See page 686 
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Occasionally, entire groups of 
people are struck down by a 
strange epidemic with all the 
symptoms of serious illness — and 
yet a few hours later they are 
completely recovered. What is the 
weird mental contagion that 
causes such outbreaks? BRIAN 
INGLIS investigates 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1980 the inhabitants 
of Kirkby-in-Ashfield in Nottinghamshire, 
England, put on a big village show; and 
among the treats laid on for the occasion was 
a marching jazz band that was to appear — 
weather permitting — in the open. The 
weather relented; the contest was proceeding 
according to plan — and then, suddenly, all 
was chaos. Children began to collapse, as if 
losing the use of their limbs. Many vomited. 
Questioned by anxious parents, they said 
they had headaches, twitches, miscellaneous 
pains, constricted throats. Nearly 300 of 
them were taken to hospitals, along with a 
few adults who had also succumbed. But the 
great majority recovered in a few hours, 
seemingly none the worse for their ordeal. 
This was a classical example of mass 
hysteria in the symptoms displayed, the age 
of the victims, the rapidity with which the 
epidemic spread, and the quick recovery 
rate. Yet mass hysteria was at first hardly 
even considered as a diagnosis. The first 
thought was that it was food poisoning, and 
an unfortunate ice cream vendor was in fear, 
for a time, that he was about to be lynched. 
Then a neighbouring farmer was denounced 
for having allowed indiscriminate spraying 
of weed-killer; a horse, it was alleged, had 
died in the field shortly before — one of many 
rumours that turned out to be unfounded. 
And, needless to say, ‘a virus’ was blamed, 
and laboratory workers were kept busy try- 
ing fruitlessly to identify the culprit. It was 
even surmised that the epidemic was caused 
by an emanation of noxious gases, and the 
field was dug up in search of their source. 


Dangerous diagnosis 

Why the reluctance to diagnose mass hyst- 
eria, When the outbreak had so many of the 
stock indications of that disorder? ‘There 
were two main reasons, the immediate one Children at a village fair in 
being that any doctor in the vicinity who had Nottinghamshire, England, 
offered that diagnosis would have risked the __ were victims of a sudden 
fury of the children’s parents. For most of | and mysterious epidemic of 


them, it would have implied that their off- an unknown disease in the 
spring had only pretended to be ill, or were summer of 1980. Over 300 
crazy, or perhaps a mixture of both. were taken to hospital (top); 


The other reason was that the medical most of those affected were 
profession has been conditioned to think of | young children (above). 
illness, and particularly epidemics of illness, | What was the nature of the 
as organic: the consequence of physical or _ strange disease? Only after 
chemical processes — the depredations of thorough investigation 
germs or viruses, or the absorption into the _ proved fruitless did doctors 
lungs or the digestive system of toxic matter. _ reluctantly make the obvious 
From the beginning of the 20th century until diagnosis — mass hysteria 
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the late 1970s most medical students were 
actually taught that rea/ disease symptoms 
are always necessarily organic — ina different 
category from the neuroses and hysteria. 
And although research into the effect of the 
mind and the emotions on physical and 
chemical processes in the body, in particular 
with hormones and enzymes, has shown this 
to be fallacious, many doctors continue to 
think in organic terms — much as many 
physicists continue to think in Newtonian 
terms, in spite of the fact that Einstein and, 
still more, the quantum physicists have upset 
their cherished assumptions. 

There is a further complication: ‘hysteria’ 
has three distinct meanings. And until they 
are sorted out, any attempt to explain out- 
breaks such as the one at Kirkby-in-Ashfield 
can only promote confusion. 

Colloquially, the meaning of hysteria is 
clear enough. In effect, it describes a state in 
which we lose conscious control over our- 
selves, our movements, and our behaviour. 
Its most familiar form is a child’s tantrum: 
kicking, screaming, crying. Hysteria is not, 


Above: ‘a child more easily 
conceived than described’ 

a childish tantrum, from a 

Victorian illustration 


Below: hysterical behaviour 
at a pop concert — a new 
phenomenon in the 1950s 


Mass hysteria 


however, necessarily anti-social. When 
somebody sobs hysterically with grief over a 
bereavement or the behaviour of a faithless 
lover it may be an embarrassment to those 
who have to put up with it, but they may 
subsequently feel that the emotional release 
has been ‘good for’ the sufferer. 

With laughter, most of us regard those 
occasions when we have found something or 
somebody hysterically funny, so that we have 
‘fallen about’, and tears have coursed down 
our cheeks, as memorable, to be cherished. 
Hysteria induced by tickling is for most 
children a joy — as long as it is not carried too 
far by over-enthusiastic adults. 

Yet even if the term ‘hysterical’ — as in the 
often heard pub-anecdote phrase, ‘it was 
hysterical’ — has amiable connotations, ‘hyst- 
eria’ has none. It implies the existence of a 
disorder, of a disreputable kind. The loss of 
control, the implication is, comes from weak- 
mindedness or bloody-mindedness — or, as in 
a child’s tantrum, an unwelcome and dis- 
quieting mixture of both. 


The power of the mind 

Clinically, hysteria has another meaning al- 
together. Loss of control is still indicated, 
but of a different kind. What it amounts to is 
that the mind has the power, on certain 
occasions, to produce symptoms that exactly 
mimic those of organic disease — and not just 
of disease. The most notorious form of 
hysteria in this category is pseudocyesis, or 
false pregnancy. It is rare today, because 
more sophisticated methods of testing can 
reveal whether or not a woman is pregnant. 
But until the mid 2oth century false preg- 
nancies were commonly reported, some 
completing the full term, with morning sick- 
ness, cessation of menstrual periods, swell- 
ing breasts, swelling stomach, and ultimately 
labour pains. 

More sophisticated tests have also helped 
to eliminate hysteria from the reckoning in 
terms of diagnosis of disease. A glance at the 
medical textbooks of the 19th century shows 
that it was considered one of the most 
widespread of diseases, as well as being 
extremely difficult to detect. ‘You hear of 
hysteric coughs,’ Sir James Paget, surgeon to 
Queen Victoria, told his students, ‘of hyst- 
eric dyspepsias and paralysis, of hysteric 
joints and spines.’ He went on to say that 
hysterical illnesses were extremely common, 
needed careful handling, and must be watch- 
ed for because there was hardly any common 
illness that was not imitated, the mimicry 
being ‘so close as to make the diagnosis very 
difficult’. 

Paget wanted to make a distinction be- 
tween hysteria in its colloquial sense, which 
he considered to be disordered behaviour —a 
mental, or emotional, breakdown — and in its 
clinical sense, a real illness, he insisted, that 
he christened ‘neuromimesis’. For a time the 
term was used by doctors and it is still to be 
found in medical dictionaries; but unluckily 
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it failed to catch on, so that confusion be- 
tween the two has remained ever since. Yet in 
one respect that confusion is justified. The 
two are linked — as the Kirkby-in-Ashfield 
‘epidemic’ illustrated. 

What infuriated parents when reporters 
from the newspapers (and a psychiatrist on 
BBC radio) told them that mass hysteria was 
being suggested as a possible explanation, 
the other suspects having one by one been 
cleared of guilt, was that their children had 
not behaved hysterically. They had suffered 
from real symptoms — the fainting, the aches 
and pains, the vomiting, the constricted 
throat — how could this be ‘hysteria’? But this 
is, in fact, precisely the form mass hysteria 
most commonly takes. The first person to 
contract the symptoms sets the pattern: the 
rest follow it, as if imitating it. 

The idea that epidemics of hysteria are 
triggered off by an ‘index case’ has been 
confirmed by recent research into outbreaks 
in factories and workshops in the United 
States. Two psychologists, Michael Colligan 
and Michael Smith of the us Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, have 
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Above: Sir James Paget, 
who believed hysteria to be 
a Clinical illness 


Since the 1950s, mass 
hysteria among pop 
audiences has become 
commonplace. The 
behaviour of Beatles fans is 
notorious; at the London 
opening of the Beatles film 
Help in July 1965 (above) 
nearly 40 were treated for 
hysteria. Ten years later fans 
of the Bay City Rollers were 
exhibiting the same kind of 
behaviour (left) 


unearthed a great many reports of hysterical 
outbreaks and shown how consistent the 
pattern is. Less work has been done in this 
area in Britain, but there have been a few 
revealing investigations. 

T'wo were carried out by Anne Maguire, 
and recorded in the Lancet in 1978, after she 
had been called in to advise the management 
about what action to take in epidemics of 
what were assumed to be infectious or con- 
tagious skin diseases. In both cases, she 
found the initial victim — the index case — had 
indeed contracted dermatitis, but it was not 
connected with the employee’s job. The 
other workers had the same symptoms, but 
not, it turned out, the same disorder; any- 
way, the symptoms disappeared once it was 
established that there was nothing in the 
work they were doing or the materials they 
were handling that could be blamed for their 
skin condition. 

If such outbreaks are common, why are 
they so often not reported? One clue is given 
by the fact that Anne Maguire was called in 
as a dermatologist. In the great majority of 
cases psychiatrists or clinical psychologists 
are not consulted. “The investigative team,’ 
Colligan and Smith found, ‘is likely to con- 
sist of an industrial hygienist, a nurse or 
medical assistant, a physician, and possibly a 
toxicologist.’ Only when they can come up 
with no explanation is hysteria considered as 
a possibility. By that time, with the epidemic 
as a rule a thing of the past, the management 
will be tempted to terminate the enquiry, and 
‘the final report is unceremoniously buried in 
the agency files.’ 


The psychic link 
The third meaning of hysteria is ‘psychic 
contagion’: in other words, we are thinking 
of the mechanism, as yet unexplained, by 
which the symptoms (whatever form they 
may take) are transmitted. And here, not 
merely is ignorance almost total, but very 
little research is being done. Many outbreaks 
in schools are never investigated at all — not, 
that is, unless the symptoms are of a kind that 
might encourage parents to sue. And then 
almost invariably there are two prime sus- 
pects, the meals and the central heating or 
ventilating system. If pathogenic bacteria or 
gas leaks are not found, headmasters natur- 
ally prefer to have the whole episode hushed 
up, in case hysteria should be diagnosed. 
Schools are easily the most fertile breed- 
ing ground of epidemic hysteria, however; 
and a few outbreaks have been carefully in- 
vestigated and surveyed in reports in medical 
journals. ‘The symptoms vary, but they 
generally include some, if not all, of the 
standard indicators: dizziness, fainting, 
headache, shivering, loss of feeling, a sen- 
sation of cold (or heat), pins-and-needles, 
miscellaneous pains, muscle spasm, panting, 
constricted throat, nausea and vomiting. 
Sometimes there are symptoms of the kind 
that the term hysteria suggests, such as 
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convulsions and dissociation — talking in a ‘speaking in tongues’ (see page 444). But they 
strange voice, sometimes in a strange langu- did not think of themselves as having been ill: 
age. But these usually affect only a tiny on the contrary, their possession by the Holy 
minority of the victims. Spirit, as they thought of it, was to be the 
In the majority of cases there is a strong second decisive event in their lives, their 
element of what appears to be imitation. encounter with Jesus having been the first; 
Witnesses often refer to children ‘falling like and, indeed, it led to the founding of the 
ninepins’. But the imitation cannot be entire- Christian Church. 
ly conscious. Many of the symptoms report- Other outbreaks, however, have been hor- 
ed could hardly be imitated deliberately — the rendous; notably the epidemic in _ the 
constricted throat, the loss of feeling, the Loudun convent in the 1630s, agonisingly 
pins-and-needles, the muscle pain. And described in Aldous Huxley’s book The 
sometimes children who collapse are not devils of Loudun (and travestied in the film). 


within sight of each other: they may be in Adolf Hitler (below left) had —_ It is possible, too — indeed likely — that Hitler 
different parts of a school — even in different an instinctive understanding owed his ascendancy over the German 
schools, as in an outbreak in Wales in 1956, _ of the hysterical behaviour of | people to his exploitation of mass hysteria at 
where thousands of children collapsed at people in crowds- and how’ the Nuremberg rallies and elsewhere. Yet 


around the same time. to exploit it. In the there are other features of hysteria that could 
The historical evidence is abundant-and Nuremberg rallies (below) conceivably be exploited for our benefit — for 
not all of it relates to disease. The disciples at he was able to make example, it can provide a remarkable degree 
Pentecost, after all, were clearly caught upin hundreds of thousands of of immunity not just to pain, but also to 
an outbreak that they so far lost control over Germans forget any doubts actual injury — if they were better under- 
their limbs that they reeled about asif drunk they might have had about stood; and this should now be one of our 
(St Peter had to explain to onlookers that _ his politics and swear their major objectives. 
they would hardly be drunk at that hour of | undying devotion to him as But even so we are left with a number of 
the morning). The disciples also dissociated, _ their leader unsolved questions. What is the cause of 


such outbreaks? Why do they take their 
eccentric pattern? By what process are the 
victims selected (for not everybody suc- 
cumbs)? Why should school children be 
particularly susceptible? And what is the 
agency that transmits the disorder? 


Can hysteria sometimes have a beneficial effect 
on its victims? See page 714 
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finalysing the Trent photos 


Computer analysis lends support 
to two of the best-known UFO 
photographs. Here WILLIAM H. 
SPAULDING describes the studies 
carried out on these classic 
pictures — and suggests that the 
US government has for years sown 
confusion about UFOs 
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Above: a huge disc glides 
silently across the sky over 
the small Trent farm in 
Oregon, USA, and is captured 
in one of the most famous 
UFO photographs 


THE COMPUTER HAS BEEN USED to analyse Above: one of the Trents’ was only by chance that the local newspaper 
two of the most impressive UFO photographs __ pictures of the mysterious heard about them. When they did, however, 
to date, taken by an American couple, Mr _ object shows its disc-shaped _ the pictures caused a sensation, finally being 
and Mrs ‘Trent, near McMinnville, Oregon, outline. In the Trents’ words: featured in Life magazine. They were the 


USA. The computer study has endorsed and ‘The object was coming in only photographs that were not dismissed by 
extended the findings of the expert ap- toward us and seemed to be the us Air Force’s highly sceptical Condon 
pointed by the University of Colorado’s _ tipped up a little bit. It was report of 1967, which was scathing about the 
Condon Committee — that the pictures show __ very bright — almost silvery mass of evidence presented to it. Their 
an object that is not explicable as any known _ and there was no noise or investigator, William K. Hartmann, con- 
phenomenon, natural or artificial. smoke’ cluded that all the factors he had investi- 

By the Trents’ own account, the object gated, both in the photographs and at the 
appeared over their small farm in the evening scene of the sighting, were consistent with 
of 11 May 1950 (see page 28). It was seen by the assertion ‘that an extraordinary flying 
Mrs Trent as she fed the farm’s rabbits, and object, silvery, metallic, disc-shaped, tens of 
she called her husband. The family camera metres in diameter, and evidently artificial, 
was found, and Mrs Trent took two photo- flew within sight of two witnesses’. The 
graphs from positions a few feet apart. There evidence, he said, did not positively rule out a 
was no sound as the disc glided from the hoax — which, coming from a member of the 
north-eastern part of the sky across to the Condon team, almost rates as anendorsement 
north-west. of authenticity. 

There were a few unused frames left on Controversy blew up around these 
the roll of film. The Trents attached so little photos, however, as it does around all UFO 
importance to the pictures that they waited a pictures that stand up to scrutiny (see box). 
few days, until they had used up the rest of The advent of the computer afforded an 
the film, before they had the roll developed. opportunity to review the Trent photo- 
They then ignored the photographs and it graphs in order to discover more than the 
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human eye can see, even when it is aided by 
the microscope. 

The principles involved in the computer 
study techniques used to analyse the photo- 
graphs have already been described (see page 
641). A television camera scans the picture, 
breaking it down into nearly a quarter of a 
million pixels (picture cells) and recording 
the lightness or darkness of each pixel as a 
number stored in its memory. The computer 
can process these numbers in countless dif- 
ferent ways to create new images, which it 
displays on a television screen. Each such 
picture has something new to say about the 
information contained in the original 
photographic negative. 


Colour-contouring the image 

The first thing that Ground Saucer Watch, 
the investigating organisation, did with the 
Trent photos was to colour-contour the 
image, converting each shade of grey in the 
original picture into a different bright colour. 
The result was to make the distribution of 
light and shade over the object far easier to 
‘read’. 

The lower surface of the disc shows only a 
few different shades, confirming an evenly 
lit, flat lower surface. The second photo- 
graph, showing the edge-on disc, disclosed a 
darker shade in the centre of the object than 
at the extreme edges, which indicates a 
circular shape and bevelled disc profile. 

The colour-coding technique makes the 
light-and-shade pattern of the image plainly 
visible to the eye. Detailed calculations by 
the computer provide a more sophisticated 


judgement confirming the detailed shape of 


the object shown. 
Hoax photographs generally show such 
items as hub caps or dishes, but the obvious 


Below: a computerised view 
of the disc seen in the Trent 
photographs. Each shade of 
grey in the original has been 
turned into a particular 
colour, making the details in 
the picture easier to ‘read’. 
The object is seen to have a 
flat, evenly lit underside 
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UFO photo analysis 


shapes of such objects would be resolved by 
the colour-contouring technique applied to 
the magnified image. 

The computer technicians measured the 
lightness of the UFO image and compared it 
with the shadows that can be seen on the 
nearby garage. he UFO turned out to be 
much lighter. The most straightforward ex- 
planation of this effect is that the object is at a 
great distance from the camera. Atmospheric 
haze over that distance would veil the disc — 
just as an observer, looking at the distant 
horizon, finds that it looks paler than nearby 
foreground objects, even on days when the 
air is at its clearest. However, other possible 
factors, including reflected ground light and 
grease on the camera lens, have been brought 
into the controversy. But this objection 
cannot be brought against the estimation of 
the object’s distance by means of the sharp- 
ness of the UFO image. The foreground 
objects, such as the telephone wires and the 
building, are sharper than the UFO and 
distant objects on the ground. 

The next step in the analysis was to search 
for wires suspending or supporting the disc, 
which would imply that the object was a small 
model, comparatively close to the camera. ‘To 


Left: colour-coding 
emphasises the form shown 
in the side-on view of the 
object. This wingless disc, 
with its curious off-centre 
tower, is unlike any known 
man-made aircraft 
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do this, the group took advantage of the edge- 
enhancement facility of the computer. 

The resulting pictures have something of 
the look of a bas-relief carved in rough stone 
and lit at a low angle. Bright and dark lines 
now mark the edges of features on the object, 
and even small flaws in the negatives. The 
edge-enhancement technique can _ reveal, 
under typical conditions, the presence of a 
wire less than one hundredth of an inch (a 
quarter of a millimetre) thick, at a distance of 
10 feet (3 metres). There is definitely no 
evidence of such a supporting wire or string 
in the area around the object. 

The edge-enhancement technique not 
only ruled out the theory of a suspended 
model: it made it easy for Ground Saucer 
Watch to make measurements of the size of 
the image, which, when coupled with the 
analysts’ assessment of the distance of the 
object, enabled them to draw conclusions 
about its true size. 


Results of the analysis 

The accumulated evidence gleaned from 
the several lines of attack that Ground 
Saucer Watch followed in its computer study 
led the organisation to the sober conclusion 
that the picture shows a flying disc, between 
65 and 100 feet (20 and 30 metres) in 
diameter, and probably made of polished 
metal (since its light reflection was consistent 
with laboratory specimens of metal). 

The entire UFO phenomenon deserves a 
properly conducted scientific investigation, 
undistorted by preconceived opinions. 
Modern technology has the means to make 
progress on the subject. However, there is a 
factor that impedes serious UFO research. 
Most governments have preferred to conceal 
the full extent of their own evidence from 
their citizens. The United States govern- 
ment probably has available to it the largest 
pool of data that exists anywhere in the world 
— data that have come from its own em- 
ployees, military personnel, policemen and 
ordinary citizens. Civilian UFO researchers 
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The Trent photographs have been scru- 
tinised intently for three decades. The 
first scientific analyst, William K. Hart- 
mann, studied the haze, apparently at- 
mospheric, that veils the UFO, and de- 
cided the object was about 1400 yards 
(1.3 kilometres) distant. A_ sceptical 
analyst, Robert Sheaffer, claims the haze 
could be due to grease on the camera 


have long asserted that the United States 
intelligence agencies are aware of the ex- 
istence and origins of UFOs. For more than 25 
years they have maintained that the govern- 
ment knew more than it was telling. On 
numerous occasions when the government 
became involved in the investigation of a 
sighting, evidence would mysteriously dis- 
appear or be destroyed. ‘he computer and 
other modern aids to analysis cannot demon- 
strate their full potential while vital evidence 
is withheld. 

However, the Freedom of Information 
Act now gives American citizens powers to 


Left: the edges of the 
features visible in the two 
Trent photographs are 
enhanced in these two 
computer-generated images. 
Scratches and other 
blemishes on the ill-treated 
negatives are clearly brought 
out — but there is no trace of 
the wire that would be 
expected if the object were a 
model suspended from the 
telephone wires overhead 


Right: colour-coded detail 
from one of the Trent 
photographs. The focus of 
the telephone pole seen 
here, and of other objects in 
the pictures, was studied and 
compared with the focus of 
the disc images. The 
comparison indicated that 
the disc was too far from the 
camera to be a model 


Below left: the puzzling 
garage shadows, clarified by 
colour-contouring 


Left: during an investigation, 
William K. Hartmann tries to 
fake a UFO by a means of a 
small suspended model 


Below: Philip J. Klass, who 
attacks the authenticity of 
the Trent photographs 


compel their government to disclose the 
information that its agencies hold on file. 
The first legal skirmishes have taken place 
and documents that the CIA would have 
preferred to keep to itself have been made 
available to ufologists. 


It may prove, as more information is 


prised from unwilling hands, that the role of 


the US government has been more active 
than previously suspected — that the clouding 
of UFO investigation they have brought about 
is due to more than the usual torpor, confu- 
sion and conservatism of government de- 
partments. On the contrary, some small and 
as yet unidentified group within the govern- 
ment machine may have been manipulating 
public opinion and the work of ufologists. 
They could have done this by familiar tech- 
niques of ‘disinformation’ — releasing dis- 
torted reports and data, starting rumours, 
feeding ufologists with ‘confidential’ but 
misleading stories — even setting up the 
occasional spurious sighting. “hey would 


have done this to set up a background of 


widespread UFO belief— at the same time that 
other government agencies were busily de- 
bunking UFOs. 

There could be several motives for such a 
devious strategy. Public attention has occa- 
sionally been distracted from other issues by 
well-timed ‘saucer flaps’. For example, a 
wave of sightings over Texas and New 


Mexico occurred within hours of the news of 


the Soviet Union’s launching of a second 


lens, and the object could be close to the 
camera. He also points out that shadows 
of the garage eaves appear on the wall in 
the picture; but this wall faces east, 
suggesting the photograph was taken in 
the early morning, not the evening as 
the Trents claimed. The UFO sceptic 
Philip J. Klass suggests a motive for 
falsifying the time of the event: a morn- 
ing sighting would be implausible since 
local farmers would be in the fields and it 
would be surprising that none of them 
had seen the UFO. Another investigator, 
Bruce Maccabee, replies that the garage 
shadows indicate a diffuse light source, 
probably a bright cloud illuminated by 
the evening Sun. He has calculated the 
UFO to be over 1000 yards (1 kilometre) 
away, even allowing for lens grease. 
Klass also asserts that the shift in UFO 
direction between the pictures exactly 
equals what would be expected if it were 
a stationary model suspended close to 
the camera. While Klass points out that 
the Trents have shown reluctance to take 
lie-detector tests, Maccabee and other 
investigators insist on the transparent 
sincerity of the couple in all interviews. 
The experts seem unable to dispel the 
dust they themselves have raised, and the 
controversy will continue. 


UFO photo analysis 


Sputnik in November 1957, at a time when 
America’s Vanguard rockets were failing to 
get off the launch pad. 

The long-running UFO story could also 
provide vast quantities of data on the psy- 
chology of individuals and groups as they 
found themselves under supposed surveil- 
lance by unknown and possibly threatening 
forces. The official interest in the psycholo- 
gical warfare aspects of UFO scares is docum- 
ented in secret memoranda only now 
becoming available. 

The plethora of sightings that has grown 
up during the last 30 years could also serve to 
bury the occasional sighting of advanced 
types of aircraft by citizens or unauthorised 
service personnel. 


A UFO tradition 

An agency wishing to foment a UFO tradi- 
tion and the occasional outbreak of UFO 
hysteria would not need to do a great deal. 
The enthusiasts and the general public 
would do it for them, at the stimulus of a few 
hints, added to the UFO reports made in good 
faith. Better analysis of UFO data of all kinds, 
in which computerised image-processing has 
a large part to play, can improve the situation 
by countering such a campaign and combat- 
ting the extremes of credulity and scepticism. 
But for this all the evidence hidden in 
government files is needed. 

So, while Ground Saucer Watch adheres 
firmly to its judgement that remarkable phy- 
sical phenomena lie behind many of the UFO 
photographs, it believes that the battle to 
discover the true nature and origin of those 
phenomena may be fought out in the court- 
room before it can be taken up in the photo 
analyst’s laboratory. 


What questions should you ask when you see a 
UFO photograph? See page 690 
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, ~hunters 
guide 


Resourcefulness and skill are required to carry out an 
investigation of ghostly apparitions. GUY LYON PLAYFAIR 
ends this series by describing how a good ghost hunter 


tests the authenticity of a haunting 


FINDING A GHOST worthy of investigation is 
not too difficult. It is rather like looking for a 
flat: just as home hunters can go to an 
agency, look in the papers, and ‘ask around’, 
so ghost hunters can seek information from 
official organisations, from the specialised 
press and from friends and work-mates. 
The first step for the would-be ghost 
hunter is to join the Society for Psychical 
Research (SPR). It was founded in 1882 ‘to 
examine without prejudice or prepossession 


and in a scientific spirit those faculties of 


man, real or supposed, which appear to be 
inexplicable on any generally recognised 
hypothesis.’ ‘The sPR Journal is published 
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Above: the ghost hunter's 
dream come true — a meeting 
face-to-face with an 
apparition. However, this 
eminent investigator, the 
physicist Sir William 
Crookes, is generally thought 
to have been duped. The 
medium responsible for the 
‘materialisation’ — Florence 
Cook, here apparently 
recumbent on the floor — 
bore a remarkable physical 
resemblance to the ‘spirit’, 
Katie King 


regularly; its Proceedings, containing full 
reports and more technical articles, appears 
irregularly. It holds regular meetings and 
annual international conferences; and _ it 
offers its members, of which there are more 
than a thousand, the use of its unique library. 
It holds no corporate views, and its member- 
ship includes men and women with or with- 
out qualifications or religious convictions. 
Although ghosts are only one of many areas 
of research that come within its scope, the 
majority of Britain’s serious ghost hunters 
have been, or are, members. The spr has 
often provided new members with ghost 
cases of their own, but it cannot, obviously, 
guarantee to do this. 

The weekly newspaper Psychic News is 
also an excellent source of new case material. 
Any good public library will have a number 
of books by such experienced ghost hunters 
as Andrew Green, Peter Underwood, Joan 
Forman and Andrew Mackenzie, many of 
which give the addresses of places with a 
well-established history of haunting. Ghost- 
hunting, a practical guide (1973) by Andrew 
Green is a particularly clear and concise work 
for beginners seeking a general introduction 
to the subject. The spr’s Notes for investi- 
gators of spontaneous cases are also 
recommended. 

Finally, one can attempt to find a case by 
word-of-mouth contact. Since about one 
person in ten has had some kind of para- 
normal experience, it is more than likely that 
in an average office or factory there is some- 
body who has seen a ghost or knows someone 
who has. 


Preliminary assessment 

When a case has been found, the first thing 
to do is to make sure that there is enough firm 
evidence to make it worth investigating. The 
criteria for assessing evidence are much the 
same as in a Criminal enquiry, and a study of 
police methods is useful to the ghost hunter. 
The following notes may sound somewhat 
obvious, but it is amazing how often they 
have not been observed in the past. 

Witnesses’ descriptions must be recorded, 
in writing or, preferably, on tape. The place 
and date, both of the incident described and 
of the statement, should be included. Writ- 
ten statements. should be signed. 

Second-hand accounts are almost never of 
value. First-hand accounts of a single event 
by a single witness are virtually impossible to 
verify and, though they are worth recording, 
they are seldom worth following up, since 
further occurrences are unlikely. 

If there are several witnesses, they should 
be interviewed separately. Questioning 
should be deferred until the statements 
have been obtained, in order not to put ideas 
into the witnesses’ heads. Questioning will 
almost certainly be necessary, however, to 
make up deficiencies in the statements. The 
aim should be to arrive at as full an account as 
possible of the circumstances of the incident: 


Above: Joan Forman has 
written valuable guides to 
the haunted places of East 
Anglia and southern England 


Above right: the Society for 
Psychical Research plots 
cases of hauntings on this 
map, and maintains copious 
files concerning them 


Below right: photographic 
evidence of a haunting, 
obtained by a budding 

ghost hunter. Andrew Green, 
then a 15-year-old boy, 
walked around this empty 
and reputedly haunted house 
in 1944. When he left, he 


- took this photograph. When 


it was developed he was 
amazed to see the figure at 
the upper window. A murder 
and no fewer than 20 
suicides took place here. It 
has been suggested that the 
figure is an apparition of 
Ann Hinchfield, who jumped 
from the tower in 1886, 
when she was 12 years old 


Below: Andrew Green, today 
a noted researcher and 
author on parapsychology 


time and place, the witnesses’ activities and 
states of mind immediately before and 
during it, the physical layout of the scene, the 
positions of other people, independent con- 
firming evidence — broken or displaced ob- 
jects, for example — and any similar ex- 
periences that the witnesses may have had. 

The occasional trick question can be 
useful. For example: ‘Mrs Smith says the 
ghost was wearing a green hat. Are you swre it 
was bare-headed?’ If the witness suddenly 
‘remembers’ the green hat (which Mrs Smith 
did not mention) the hunter is dealing with 
an unreliable witness. . 

The witnesses should be interviewed on 
more than one occasion. Their stories may 
develop from one telling to the next; if so, it is 
necessary to judge whether this is really due 
to an increased recall, or to continuing 
inventiveness. 

On the basis of these preliminary en- 
quiries, which should be routine for any 
ghost report, the ghost hunter must judge 
whether a serious follow-up investigation is 
justified. Ideally, detailed and consistent 
reports will be provided by several witnesses, 
of good local reputations and no apparent 
motives for deceit (such as a council tenant’s 
desire for a better house). 

If more thorough research is undertaken, 
possible natural causes for the reported in- 
cident must first be sought. Ghostly noises 
are often made by such everyday agencies as 
the wind, water pipes, windows or orna- 
ments vibrating in resonance with passing 
traffic, animals and so on. In one case a family 
was haunted by no more than rats, pushing 
apples stored in a loft down a cavity wall. 

A superficial search for such a cause has a 
good chance of finding such a mundane 
explanation, but the variety of possible mis- 
leading occurrences is so great that little can 


Ghosts 


usefully be said here as guidance. The in- 
vestigator must be sceptical of the easy 
paranormal explanations that suggest them- 
selves, and imaginative in devising com- 
monplace (but possibly far from obvious) 
causes that can be tested; he or she must aim 
to be a Sherlock Holmes of psychic detec- 
tion, in fact. 

A thorough investigation of the pheno- 
mena needs equipment (see box), patience 
and an acceptance of the likelihood of disap- 
pointment. If the occurrences are person- 
centred, there are great difficulties. It is 
rarely practicable to keep someone under 
continuous observation for long periods — let 
alone restrain their movements while ap- 
parent ghost activity is under way. ‘There is 
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If the frequency of appearances is suf- 
ficient to justify lying in wait for a ghost, 
there is no end of material that might be 
useful to the investigator. The area being 
observed can be sealed off from human 
access by putting masking tape along the 
edges of doors and windows. Threads 
stretched across the ghost’s route and 
scattered chalk powder will reveal a 
human presence. Fluorescent powder 
can also be scattered in suitable places — 
if it is picked up on the person of some 
occupant of the house, it will reveal itself 
when ultra-violet light is shone on it. 
Capacitance switches can be purchased, 
which will actuate cameras and tape 
recorders at the approach of a human 
being or animal. Tape recordings should 


also the problem that people’s feelings will be 
ruffled if they come to believe that they are 
being suspected of fraud. 

On the other hand, ghostly phenomena, 
like some other paranormal events, may 
happen more predictably in the presence of 
certain people, and offer the opportunity of 
detailed study. Many mediums have claimed 
that it is possible to materialise a spirit. Past 
studies of such events, such as those carried 
out by the eminent physicist William 
Crookes in 1874, are still surrounded by 
controversy. Yet there remains a substantial 
body of evidence that certain mediums, such 
as the late Alec Harris, are able to cause such 
phenomena. It is a sad fact of the history of 
ghost hunting that few people have ever 
made a serious attempt to examine this 
subject properly. There are great opportu- 
nities for the ghost hunter here. 


Setting up a team 

Establishing the genuineness of a case is 
very much a matter of personal judgement, 
and since this is highly fallible, it is always a 
good idea for more than one person to study a 
given case. Unless the investigator is a quali- 
fied psychologist, physicist and chartered 
surveyor combined, he will need help from 
specialists. Furthermore, if an investigation 
team can be set up, it may be possible to keep 
the site under constant observation. 

Ghost hunters will naturally want to see 
reported apparitions for themselves. They 
will almost certainly be disappointed. Per- 
haps ghosts will appear to order when we 
know more about the conditions they re- 
quire; in the meantime, the more evidence 
that can be recorded about such conditions, 
the better for paranormal research. 

Whatever the results of an investigation — 
whether it is called off at an early stage, ends 
inconclusively, or ends in a finding of fraud, 
misinterpretation or the genuinely para- 
normal — a report should be filed with the 
SPR. In addition to its intrinsic interest it may 
gain significance in the future should it be 
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Vine welll 


equipped 
investigator, 


The late Alec Harris, one of 
those mediums who can 
reputedly materialise spirits — 
an ability that may be related 
to some ‘ordinary’ hauntings 


Further reading 

Andrew Green, Ghost- 
hunting, a practical guide, 
Mayflower 1976 

Harry Price, The most 
haunted house in England, 
Longmans 1940 


Frank Smyth, Ghosts and 
poltergeists, Aldus 1976 

Society for Psychical 
Research, Notes for 
investigators of 
spontaneous cases, SPR 
1968 


be made in stereo if possible, and if an 
area can be surveyed with more than one 
tripod-mounted camera, so much the 
better. The ‘fastest’ (most sensitive) 
films available are black and white, and 
these can also be ‘pushed’ considerably 
in developing, in order to bring out more 
detail. If, however, it is planned to use 
flash, there is no reason why colour film 
should not be used. Since the space to be 
covered is usually confined, a short- 
focus (wide-angle) lens is valuable. A 
motor-drive attachment permits a 
sequence of photographs to be taken 
rapidly. Such obvious items as note- 
books, pens, torch, luminous watch and 
a simple tool-kit should also not be 
omitted from the equipment list. 


studied in relation to other cases, or should 
developments take place in the same case. 

Where ghostly activities genuinely seem 
to be taking place, the question of getting rid 
of them may arise. If the ghost is not doing 
any harm, there is no need to do anything. In 
fact, it can be very good for trade in a pub or 
hotel (one of the motives for deceit that the 
ghost hunter must bear in mind), 

But not all ghosts are harmless. The 
witnesses can be extremely frightened, and 
the phenomena can disrupt family life — or 
even, as in some recent cases, factory and 
office life. Howcan they be got rid of? There is 
no easy answer, but certain methods have 
been tried, with uneven success. 

The best-known of these is exorcism. At 
the risk of oversimplifying this emotive and 
controversial subject, it can be said that it 
may be effective if the victim believes it will 
be. But it can also have dangerous side- 
effects (see page 326), and in at least four 
well-reported cases of the 1970s, involving 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants, its 
use resulted in death. 

A somewhat safer and less sensational way 
to combat an invisible agency is prayer. 
Canon J.D. Pearce-Higgins, former Vice- 
Provost of Southwark Cathedral, claims to 
have ‘cleared’ more than a hundred houses of 
‘unwanted visitors’, by first identifying the 
entities with the help of a medium, and then 
persuading them to depart. 

Ghosts will doubtless continue to provide 
entertainment in the newspapers and on the 
screen, and ghost hunters will continue to be 
regarded by some as harmless cranks. Yet the 
subject is a serious one, of tremendous pot- 
ential significance. Once fully understood, it 
will vastly extend our knowledge both of the 
human mind and of matter. But it will not be 
understood unless far more people take it 
more seriously and investigate it more 
thoroughly. And the more amateur ghost 
hunters there are, collecting more and better 
evidence and forcing it upon the attention of 
scientists, the sooner this will happen. 
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AND HELL 


“Human beings know that they willdie, 


but they find it almost impossible to 
accept that death will put anendtothem. 


“Like other animals, men and wo- 
men have a powerful instinct to sur- 
vive. Unlike other animals, they realize 
that they will not survive, not in the 
world they have known. The human 
solution to this grim dilemma is a life 
in some different world after death? 


Overleaf you will find details of a 
special reader offer for the fascinating 
publication: ‘Visions of Heaven and 
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_ The concept of life after death, in 

_its many and various forms, has figured 
‘powerfully in every culture. Some- 
| times the afterlife is perceived as a 
1 a iritual state; more often as another 
| physical state, complete with the 
| fina body and other earthly bag- 
‘gage which accompany the soul to its 
next plane of existence. 


des, the Underworld, Elysian 


| Fields, Gehenna, Valhalla, Nirvana, 
Heaven and Hell. All are different 
solutions produced by different cult- 
ures and religions to answer man’s 
most basic question: What is the 
nature of death? 
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In some cultures, the greater part 
of life is spent preparing for death. In 
others, behaviour during life is meant 
to be moderated by the promise — or 


threat—of life after death. 


So powerfulis this universal quest- 


ion that it has, perhaps more than any 


other, produced a vast wealth of art 
and architecture relating to it, from 
gypt to in- 
numerable sculptures and paintings. 

The text of this remarkable book 
is accompanied by 125 unusual illus- 
trations, many in colour, which bring 
out in vivid and revealing detail man’s 
vision of eternal life. 


copies of 
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